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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 


(Continued, ) 


THERE is something surpassingly horrid about a 
prison. There human nature is displayed in its) 


most loathsome deformity; there man is degraded | 


by shameful bonds and vile companionship ; there 
the withering severity of human laws is unfolded in. 
dreadful contrast to the patient mercy and long-! 
suffering kindness of God. The bars, the bolts, the’ 
rusted grates, through which Heaven’s sun, ordained 
to shine alike on the evil and the good, gleams with} 
a sickly luridness ; the noisome filth, the stifling at-| 
mosphere, the emaciated taces, ghastly and revolt- 
ing, half seen through the narrow aperture of each 
cell; the vigilant turnkeys, the visiters to prisoners, | 
here weeping over remediless misfortune, wasted 
and heart-broken, there laughing and deriding the 
power to which they are compelled to submit ; every 
thing belonging to the living charnel-house of bleed-' 
ing hearts is disgustingly horrible. The effect of 
the whole scene on Charles was like that of a crush- 
ing weight laid on the naked bosom; and he hur-! 
ried forth, amid the sickly light, like one who, hav- 
ing fulfilled his errand, pauses not to observe; like 
one, who, in the race of life and death, having out- 
stripped pursuit, still maintains his velocity, with- 
out once thinking on the precipices he has daringly 
leaped. With a faltering step, and streaming eyes, 
Mrs. Elwyn kept by the side of herson. She clung 
to him as to her only solace, and her only protectien 
in the world. | 

«©Q, my son! my son! I little thought to have 
ever seen you more. What have I suffered in this 
dreadful place, through that merciless man, Henry 
Low! But you are the angel of my deliverance, 
and shall be for ever called the blessed !”’ 

« Think not of your sorrows, my dear mother; for! 
they are over now, I hope. I have acted accord- 
ing to the imperious dictate of feeling ; duty is but a 
correlative term for selfish gratification; if I have 
discharged it, you are under no obligations, for, had | 
it been undone, I should have been unhappy. But 
here is the carriage, and now you are truly free 
from the loathsome den of oppression.” 

«Young man, I say!” cried the keeper, who had 
followed to the door, “ there would be no need of 
such places as this it every son knew so well what 
is due to nature. Good bye! God bless you!” 

The valedictory of a jailor was never heard with 
higher pleasure ; the heart of Charles bounded with- 
in him as he entered the carriage after his mother; 
the whole world appeared to him bright with celes- 
tial hues, for the blessedness that follows a virtuous 
deed, well done, glowed in the depths of his bosom ; || 
and, as he seated himself beside his afflicted parent, 
and ordered the coachman to drive out of town, 
there was nota happier heart in this wide world of 
care. It is not often that men, in their common al-) 
fotments, are allowed the celestial pleasure, which 
must have always thrilled the bosom of Howard.| 
The opportunities of the highest earthly enjoyments 
are few and far removed ; but, when once the heart. 


fully expands with the consciousness of having done 
a benevolent deed, it would not exchange its rap- 
tures for the glory of a throne. 

Mrs. Elwyn was the first to break silence. 

** Is Albina well?” said she. 

“ T left her so,” was the reply. 

““O my son! I feel that I have erred deeply in 
respect to your wite, and I will not attempt to ex- 
tenuate my fault or lessen the oflence. But I was 
jealous of your love, and thought that you grew 
cold toward me; I have had a convincing proof to 
the contrary! Forgive, my son, all that has passed, 
and beseech Albina to do the same.” 

** Say no more now, my dear mother! let the past 
sink into oblivion; only look around you, and be- 
hold the terrible consequences of jealously! What 
we have all suffered since my marriage day, not 
even the pen of the eloquent poet could tell, nor 
the voice of the orator. All I ask of you now is, to 
remain content in your cousin Aldrich’s house, whi- 
ther | am conveying you, till such time as my im- 
come will allow me to provide for you as I desire. 
It certainly were unwise that you and Albina should 
meet again ; but from me you will often hear, and 
you must resign yourself mto the keeping of Him, 
whose awful eye is over all.” 

** Well, my son! it is very hard to lose you, but 
if it be for your good, I must submit.” 

Mrs. Elwyn and Charles were alluding to events 
which will be better told by him who experienced 
them ; my task is nearly done ; my friend is far away ; 
but many of his papers remain in my possession, and 
I shall borrow his journal of eventful days, to eluci- 
date the afflictions to which the human heart is ame- 
nable. Charles Elwyn was a gifted creature ; his 
spirit was an alembic, that changed every thing into 
strength and sweetness—his heart, though inost sore- 
ly tried, was the elysium of every amiable feeling 
and benevolent aspiration. Those only who knew 
him intimately were entitled to judge him; for the 
world never knew hin. 

The sun had not long risen on the earth when 
the carriage stopped at a handsome house in a se-_ 
cluded village, and Clara, supported by ler son, de- 
scended and entered the hospitable dwelling 

Mrs. Aldrich was a widow, a wealthy, mild, and 
excellent woman. She welcomed Mrs. Elwyn with 
unfeigned delight, bade her consider her house as 
her home, soothed her wounded feelings, and poured 
the balm of consolation into a heart that had been 
deeply wounded. After a day spent in soothing re 
ligious offices and filial converse, Charles bade 


adieu to his only parent, returned to Boston, and, 


with Albina, immediately left New-England, where 
his persecutors dwelt, and arrived, in a tew days, 
in’a distant city, where his mind is undisturbed but 
by the memory of past woes, and honour waits upon 
his office. 

But it is time to unfold those events, over which 
I have purposely passed. I shall faithfully copy the 
journal of my friend as it was written on frequent 
occasions, though a sombre colouring frequently 
pervades his pictures, and his whole heart gushes 
forth before the gaze of the world. His errors may 
teach others to shun the quicksands of life, his trials 
induce them to bear their lot unmurmuring, and his 
virtues guide them to an honourable competition. 





THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT 
Hadley, August 14, 1816 

** An academical life is almost void of incident 
The mind of the student is immature, his charactet 
unformed, his experience uninstructive. The rival 
jealousies of a public school are but the petty details 
of juvenility; and yet they are oflen as interesting 
and more amusing than the feuds of the Norman cas 
tellane, or the Gallic surevain, or the sanguinary con 
spiracies of Cataline and Cesar. My tutor is a man 
of a proud, commanding look. With all the mild 
ness of my Monson preceptor, Gridley, he possesses 
thrice his erudition, experience and energy. But of 
all professional men whom I ever knew, the best 
and noblest, is my particular istructor, Kellogg 
I honour him for his unbending principles ; and 
I love him for his fascmating demeanour. Sucli 
aman cannot be prized too highly. Like an oasis 
in the desert, he rejoices the wearied eye that wan 
ders over the world’s moral wilderness. His pupils 
reverence while they love him ; they dread his dis 
approbation, and delight in his sunny smile. Gridley 
always dressed well, and moved with a lofty look ; 
(by the way, he wore such a double-cased buckram 
neckcloth, that his face was always turned to the 
heavens ;) but Kellogg is careless of his dress, and 
unpretending in his manner ; yet the former had no 
judicious influence over his scholars, and the latte: 
silently directs their every word and action. Gridley 
wore his hair a /a friscur, and frequently smiled to 
display his pearly teeth ; Kellogg’s locks, untouched 
by huile antique, hang round his head like moss on 
a southern live-oak, and a dentist would be his 
ruin. Yet I more than half despised my taper-fin- 
gered gentleman, and 1 venerate the man whose 
mind is occupied by more important matters than 
otto of roses, tooth powder, and rings. 

* August 30 
“ There is a lovely girl here engaged in the same 


studies with me. She is not regularly beautiful, 
but she fascinates, she electrifies me through and 
through. She moves like Juno, but smiles like the 
Papbian goddess, breathing divinity and elysiurm 
around her. J] am too young to talk of love; but 
my heart thrills with an ecstatic feeling wheneve: 
I appr ach her. There is the glory of a young 
blooming mind upon her brow; the beauty of a vir 
gin spirit on her rosy cheek; the bliss of a bound 


! Her education is 


ing heart upon her ruby lips 
nearly completed, and she is going away! Shall] 

»yer see her more? We shal! be far asunder soon ; 
her native hills of Vermount and I in the 
Her beauty will ripen ; her smile 


she in 
halls of learning 
will be cast on some favoured suitor, and her free 
dom given away. Well—well—I am not jealous 
she was not created for me; disappointment is my 
lot. I care not; we are twain. I will not think oi 
her again.—Heavens ! she is passing how—it is n 
sin to gaze at her!” (To be continved 





PLAYING UPON WORDS 


Ata late fire in London, while the engines were discharge. 
ing their contents against the front of a house, an inscription 
on it became vearly obliterated. “ By my souwl,”’ exclaimed 
a witty Irishman, in the crowd, “ this is a queer time for a 


joke” * And who is joking?’ growled one of the firemen. 


| Why, don’t you see, honey, bow you are playing upon 
‘words,” said Pat. 
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An Awkward Compliment. “ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” but some | (The following description of a country militia 
Many years 2go, the judges on one of the cir-|/of their tongues seemed to cleave to the roofs of muster, drawn to the life, is from the Miners’ Jour- 
cuits were detained so late on a Saturday night, at their mouths; the rector’s sermon was the best he/ nal, a valuable weekly paper, published among the 
a certain assize town, that, being obliged to open could pick out from his bundle of fifty-two, or coal mines of Pennsylvania. Though written in 
the commission at the next town on the Monday thereabouts, which bundle having served for one) Pennsylvania, like the old fashioned almanacs, it 
morning, they were compelled, much against their | year, was then turned round, and served mightily | will suit any other meridian in the United States 
will, to travel between the two places on the Sab-| well for the next also ; his auditors, simple souls equally well.] 
bath day; but to do this with decent and judge-like | never suspecting that they were getting the same} Militia fair, commonly called “ battle day,” was 
propriety, it was so managed that they should | dose over again. '|duly solemnized at Orwisburg, in this county, on 
breakfast at an inconsiderable town, or rather vil- | At this church, the custom was to dismiss the | Wednesday last. Those of our readers who have 
lage, about half way—stay and attend divine ser-|| congregation with a psalm, or a portion of one ;||not witnessed these gatherings, must be informed, 
vice there—and then proceed to their destination. | and the clerk (who was a celebrated singer of pro- it is a festival of no small magnitude. The whole 
On their arrival at this mid-way hamlet, whose | fane melodies at the Red Lion aforesaid) generally | country is gathered together. Men and women, 
rustic inhabitants were in that torpid and dreamy | reserved his best piece of psalmody to conclude '!hoys and girls, old and young, meet and dance, 
state so common ina small country place, and who jwith ; and at the time in question, being deter- romp, drink, fight, and “ cut capers.’’ Labour of 
as much expected his majesty in person, as two of! mined, like all the rest, to immortalize himself as | all kinds is suspended—villages and hamlets are va- 
his majesty’s judges, at their little church on that) much as might be, he looked into the index to the | cated, and every soul, whether subject to military 
day, the landlord of the village ale-house, called | psalms, and finding that the fifty-eighth psalm began | duty or not, if capable of shaking a foot, trudge off 
by courtesy an inn, was made acquainted with their || with ‘ Speak, O ye judges of the earth,” he thought | by dawn of day, dressed in their best, to the place 
intentions, and instantly despatched his head waiter, he had hit upon the very thing that would do ; and | of rendezvous, which is usually one of the principal 
alias pot-boy, alias hostler, to the sexton, with the when the reverend rector had concluded his ser-|\towns. It may be remarked there are generally 
marvellous tidings; the sexton made it known to mon, boldly gave out the first four verses of the} quite as many women present as men, and three 
the overseers, churchwardens, and rector; they to aforesaid psalm, expecting, no doubt, applause and | times as many spectators as soldiers. In fact, sol- 


| Service began. The rustic choir endeavoured to | TRAINING ACCORDING TO LAW. 


their respective wives ; their wives to all the house- ‘rewar( accordingly. The pitch-pipe grunted and | diering has very little to do witb the matter. Dis- 


maids, nursemaids, and cooks; till, by some free- | groaned, the singers growled their stentorian voices || cipline, order and subordination, are, by common 
masonry sign, some telegraphic movement, or some into something like unison, and off they went in|! consent, banished from the field, and lost in the din 


other occult mode of communication, the whole grand style, and sang as follows : |! of shooting, hooting, and dancing. The people ga- 
parish knew of the intended honour, before their “ Speal, O ve judges of the earth, | ther together, for “‘ a frolic,”’—*‘ a real tear-down 
legal lordships had dispatched the comfortable and “ Srslen ds maeemed | frolic,” and they are determined to have it, and 
substantial breakfast, which mine host of the Red “ To heaven from your decree ? have it they do, and will. Improvement in military 
Lion, with an infinitude of bows, scrapes, and | , py teak yeaa are ||science and tactics is no part of their concern, and 
apologies, had set before them. | “ Your griping bands, Ly weighty bribes, || is as little attended to as the last Sunday’s sermon 

Great was the rummaging of trunks, and tumbling | : ereterange arose . . Every man considers it his right, if not his duty, 
over of the contents of drawers, on this eventful | “Sarina” to go where he pleases, and do what he pleases, 
morning ; all the best bibs and tuckers were had in | Seasnes Sebtayieg cope || and pay as little attention as he pleases—hence it is 
requisition ; the silk gown of the elderly dame, and | « Me esupeut of paeshed Afite’s tweed |/not the work of a moment to form a line. But ge- 


the delicate white muslin envelope of the younger|| He sheep gen ny || nerally towards ten or eleven o’clock, after no little 
> = if] “ ne drowsy adde 30 n i . 
lady, were brought forth ; and much was the rivalry | “ Unlock his sullen ear.” noise and confusion, the several companies are for- 


of the female part of the congregation ; while the | It may readily be supposed that the congregation | med into what is called a line. And here a view is 
gentlemen were not behind-hand in furbishing up presently began to find out that the clerk’s mo who presented worthy the pencil of Hogarth. Some of 


their attire; and even the rustic labourers gave | ment was completely mal apropos ; as to those who || the men with guns, and a great many without them 
their shoes and Aigh-lows an extra polish, and hid) were called, par excellence, the regular singers, || Some with sticks, others with a stick stuck into the 
their Sunday clothes under their whitest and best they went on with their work as loud as usual ; not muzzle of an old pistol the length of one’s finger, to 
stitched smock frocks. All, in short, were deter-'' being in the habit of troubling their heads about the || represent fire arms. The variety of tastes displayed 
mined to do their best to show the judges that they ‘import of the words they were singing ; but those /||in the uniform of the officers, is not the least amus- 
were properly sensible of the high honour done | of the congregation who sometimes helped them in| ing part of the spectacle. In due season, the orde: 
them; and more especially, all those in authority, ! their chanting, and who on this occasion began as/|is given to march, to some neighbouring field o1 
from the rector down to the parish-clerk, made up! ysual, upon finding the ¢enor (this is not meant for |common, where the line is again formed. 
their minds to do something in their official capaci- | 4 musical pun) of the psalm, dropped their voices | A few evolutions are attempted and performed 
ties that might be pleasing to their unexpected vi- | one after another, and left all the glory and the }each in his own time, and after his own manner 
siters. || shame to the singing pew. The clerk too was fright- || The army is moved two or three times around and 

First, a sort of procession was formed, consist- |! ened out of his wits, or thereabouts, at what he across the field in a pot-hook line, and then marched 
ing of the old beadle, bare-headed, bearing his! had done; and doubtless expected some dreadful back into town and dismissed, each wonderfully 
tarnished laced hat in one hand, and his staff of | visitation from the strong arm of the law for his edified and improved in military discipline. The 
office in the other ; then came the overseers, and | temerity ; while some of the neighbours were not| real business of the day is now commenced in goo 
then the churchwardens, bearing certain willow | quite sure whether a heavy fine would not be laid earnest. Firing guns, shouting, dancing, fighting, 
wands in their hands, which had been rudely sepa- ‘upon the parish for the insult; in short, these four |and drinking. And that the latter are effectively 
rated from their native stems, and hastily stripped | verses of the fifty-eighth psalm had thrown a com- performed, the attorney general, in due season, re 
of their bark for the great occasion ; last, but not ‘plete gloom upon the day which had seemed to ceives ample testimony. This is a battalion day— 
ae sg _ etree a by side with awn so gloriously for this little parish. training according to law. 

1e judges, and honoured as he w: VS te es é 
“ne of their eee he hoger. | — we gehen apege es me mod reenr A TALE OF THE SEA. 

< ; . . 4eY and were taking a lench to fortify their legal = — 

reached the ivy-covered fane ; the inhabitants, €8P stomachs till they should reach to dinner,| The story of the man of his majesty’s seventy 
r = pny: + avenue from the gate of the |, deputation of “ the powers that be” waited on first regiment, falling overboard from the Chambly 
shyt he er the cae td wet ha rio hank thm rhe bonus ane |nm-ontbetecn Long Pont an Monten, ad 
baize, but which had become vonerabiiy tint ewe an a ae apology age * Sher aor eeesaee Le a neg oa > 
iii Rc, Militia tad y3 fe planation for poor Amen, who felt quite unable that en 1a yen erked, reminded —- a Cir- 
extreme old age. Fhe church had not been so still, day to do justice to his baked shoulder of mutton cumstance that occurred during my servitude on 
during divine service, perhaps for Ages ; the way- and potatoes. However, to his infinite comfort, he board the Dolphin man-of-war, bound to the West- 
werd urchins, who generally contrived, by their was assured by the churchwardens, on their return, | Indies. We were going at the rate of about three 
contumacious behaviour, their munching of apples, that the judges had kindly promised not to hang him knots and a half, when Tom Garboard, belonging 
or cracking of nuts, to geta taste of the beadle’s) that time ! ; to the fore-top, (who, by-the-by, was a bit of a wag, ) 
eane, Were duimb-foundered by the presence of | : —e = sleeping in the lee fore-chains, by a sudden lurch 
men, who they imagined had the power to transport | It is cause for as much thankfulness to be pre- of the ship was thrown overboard. 
them—nay, hang them, for aught they knew, for! served iu health, as to be restored fromsickness. | ‘ A man overboard!” was the general cry fore 
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and aft—and every one ran to give assistance to the | 
drowning man. I 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
The following truly poetic lines commence the 


Tom, who was a tolerably good swimmer, as every ‘annual new year’s ode of the Canandaigua Repub- 
body thought, but nothing extraordinary, woke up, ' ican, for the year 1826. ‘The author, we under- 
on finding himself in deep water, and began to use stand, died a few months after the date of the ad- 
his paddles, the ship passing ahead, as I was saying | dress. 


before, at the rate of three knots and a half. Tom | 
was soon lost sight of under the counter, (for al-) 
though our ship was not on Sir Robert Sepping’s, 
plan, yet she was pretty full abaft,) when Tom | 
was lucky enough to get hold of the rudder, 
chains. The hands all run aft, expecting to see Tom 
astern, and to lewer the jolly-boat down to pick 
him up; but no Tom was to be seen. 

“ He is gone,” said they, ‘“‘ to Davy’s locker,” 
and efforts ceased. 

Our ship was very deep, bound out to the West- 
Indies, consequently our gun-room ports were low 
inthe water. This Tom saw, and as it was getting | 
dark, he thought he would wait till they had beat to 
quarters, and piped the hammocks down, before he’ 
got on board, which he did, and then popped down 
into the lady’s cabin, and there remained till the 
middle of the first watch, when he sallied iurti and 
made free with our kegs, taking enough to serve 
him for three days. At this time, we were jog- 
ging along at an easy rate, with scarcely any wind, 
about a knot, when master Tom, unobserved, slips 
out of the port he came in at, and dropping astern, 
began to hail the ship. 

** The Doiphin ahoy !” 

‘* Hallo !”’ says the quartermaster, who was abaft 
getting a pull cf the maimbrace. 

Says Tom, “‘ [f you don’t back the maintopsail 
and heave to, I shail sink, for no man can swim to 
the West-Indies without provisions.” 

Every body run aft in amazement, for it had been 
blowing fresh during the time we supposed he had 
been overboard, but there was no time to be lost— 
so the boat was lowered, and poor Tom picked up, 
to the great gratification and astonishment of every 
body on board. 

On our arrival, as the captain was on shore, din- 
ing with the governor, the talk turned upon swim- 
ming. The governor was extolling the powers of | 
a black man he had, and our captain swore no man 
could swim with Tom Garboard, of the Dolphin’s 
foretop; however, to make a long story short, the 
captain and the governor made a heavy bet—the 
time was appointed—Tom asked one week to get 
ready. 

The carpenters were ordered to make what chests 
and conveniences Tom required. The purser was 
instructed, at his request, to supply a fortnight’s pro- 
visions. The day came, and Tom went on shore at 
the wharf appointed, when he began to stow his 
grub. The black fellow looked at him with asto- 
nishment. 

‘© What you do dere, massa ?”’ says he. 

*« What am I doing here?” says Tom, “ why I 
am taking in provisions, to be sure, and I advise you 
to do the same, for not a bit of this do you get on. 
the road.” ; 

** Why, massa,” says the negro, “ me no swim 
more den nine or ten mile.” 

** Nine or ten miles,” says Tom, as if in amaze-_ 
ment at the short distance, ‘‘ why, man, I’m going 
to Tobago, which I believe is over two hundred, 
miles, and I shan’t be back for a fortnight.” 

The spectators were astounded. The black re- 
fused to swim. The governor lost his wager, and it 
was not until we were homeward bound, that Tom, 
told the secret. Montreal Herald 








The Rochester papers speak of a new school establishment 
in that town on a large scale. Eight acres of ground have) 
already been presented forasite. A committee has been) 
appointed to superintend the progress of this institution. 


Heard you that knell? It was the knell of Time. 
And is Time dead? I thought Lime never died. 
1 knew him old, ‘tis true, and full of years, 
And bald except in front; but he was strong 
As Hercules: [saw him grasp the oak, 
It feili—the tower, it crumbled—and the stone, 
The sculptur’d monument, that mark’d the grave 
Of fallen greatess, ceased its pompous strain, 
As Time came by. Yes, Tune was very strong. 
And [had thought, too strong for death to grapple 
But ! remember now nis step was light; 
And though he moved at rapid rate, or trod 
On adamant, his tread was never heard. 
And there was something ghostly in the thought, 
That in the silence of the midnight hour, 
When all was hush’d as death, and not a sound 
Crept o'er my chamber’s sill, or awoke 
The echo slumbering there. In such an hour 
He trod my chamber ; and I heard him not. 
And I have held my breath and listen’d close, 
‘To catch one foot-fall as he glided by ; 
But a slumber'd sound awoke, or sighed. 
And the thought struck me then, that one whose step 
Was so much like a spirit’s tread, whose acts 
Were all so noiseless, like the world unseen, 
Would soon be fit for other worlds than this— 
Fit for high converse with immortal minds, 
Unfettered by the flesh; anchained to earth. 
Time’s movements! oh, how fleet! and yet how still 
Still as the morning sun-beam, as it kiss'd 
The blushing flower, but shook not e’en the tears 
Of wight, the liogering dew-drops, from its leaves, 
Nor woke the wild bee slumbering in its folds. 





A curious fragment of Greek literature has been 
discovered in Italy. It purports to be a letter to Pe- 
ricles from Aspasia, who, being threatened with the 
loss of her beauty by a tumour, which was spread- 
ing over her face, visited the various temples which 
were celebrated for the cure of the votaries who re- 
paired to them ; and at length was successful in that 
of Podalirius, the son of Esculapius and Epione. 
This fragment, which gives a briet account of the 
lady’s travels, has been published in the last volume 
of the Bulletin Universel des Sciences. 





TO LOVE. 


Oh Love! e’en in thy happiest hours, thou art 
A troubled dream of restless hopes and fears, 
A scorching fire that feeds upon the heart, 
Blanches the cheek, and fills the eye with tears 
Ah! but for thee how many a joyous spirit, 
Now crushed and quelled, had still been light and free; 
How many a gentle heart, that well might merit 
A happier fate, hath been undone by thee ! 





BRIEF SKETCHES. 





From a new work, entitled © The Living and the Dead.” 
LADY BYRON AND DAUGHTER. 

I knew a great deal of Lady B. when she lived 
at ———,, I forget the name of the place now, but 
it is not far from Bromly, and thought her a woman 
of masculine understanding, and great conversa- 
tional powers, and strong natural good sense—but 
not altogether the wife for Byron. She showed 


, her admirable sense of propriety by the seclusion 


to which she consigned herself, and the dignified 
silence she inviolably maintained respecting what 
may be termed ‘her case.”’ I believe to her most 


‘intimate associates, Lady Byron never breathed 


her husband’s name; never alluded, in the most 
casua] manner, to her own peculiar situation. On 
the contrary, she appeared studiously to avoid all 
reference to the subject. Her daughter, Ada Byron, 
to whom such touching interest attaches, strongly 
resembles her gifted father. There is in particular 
an expression about the mouth; a curl, when she is 
displeased, in her youthful lip; a fire and fierte im 


| of watching the poet’s features, in a moment of ir 
ritation, would instantly recognise. The likeness 
is singularly striking. It is hardly fair to judge of 
her at such tender years ; but I thought I discovered 
germs of talent, and, shall I add, a spice of Lord 
Byron's disposition—a large leaven of self-indu! 

' gence, and self-will. Lady Byron was passionate 

_ ly attached to her, and paid the most vigilant atten- 
tion to those grand essentials in a woman’s happi 
ness ; temper and disposition. There was one thing 
in particular which struck me very forcibly. Itis a 

rule worthy the adoption of every mother. i had 
dined alone with Sir Ralph and herself; little Ada 
was with us at tea; but at its conclusion, Lady By- 
ron rose and said, ‘* you must excuse me : I always 
give an hour to my daughter every night, before 
she goes to bed, when we talk over the events oi 
the day. I find it by far the best hour in the twenty 
four for affecting and correcting the heart!” If she 
was * learned” and “ mathematical,” most assured 
ly it never appeared in her conversation. It was 
that, and that only, of a highly accomplished and 
very well informed woman. An incident occurred 

| I don’t choose to divulge it, which was perfectly 
conclusive to my mind that Lady Byron was still 
fondly attached to him. And from the accounts of 
others who knew the facts, 1 am thoroughly satis 
fied that Lord and Lady Byron might have been 
living together at this very hour, had his life been 
spared, but for the intervention of a third person 
Lady Noel never could endure him; and the feeling 
was reciprocal. She was perpetually haunted by 
the idea that his lordship was an unfaithful husband 
On the other hand he never spared her, and umbap 
pily, Lady N.’s temper, and unguarded expression 
afforded scope for the most bitter satire and causti: 
irony. Whatever his lordship might have been pre 
vious to his marriage, or since the separation, in the 
particular instance so continually quoted, he was 
grossly misrepresented. I have reason to believe 
though not from her own lips, that Lady Byron now 
feels this.” 





Miss EDGEWORTH. 

This gifted lady possesses the rare talent of 
probing the festering wounds of society with a 
healing hand, without adding to their inflammation 
She has touched upon scenes and questions preg 
nant with conflicting heats; and, with a truly 
Christian spirit, she has stripped them of exaspera 
tion. She has done more: she has converted the 
oppressor into a benefactor; has taught the rich 
man to repent and make atonement; and the suf 
ferer to forgive his injuries, and to pray for the 
hand by which they were inflicted. The discrimi 
nating powers of her head are of a high order; but 
these powers, alone, would not have enabled he: 
to perform the part of a persuasive messenger of 
peace, between the absentee and his tenant, if hea 
pen had not been guided by genuine goodness of 
heart, and an active spirit of benevolence. Her 
works prove her to possess a thorough knowledge 
of human nature. She hes depicted the lights and 
shades of fashionable life with delicate wit and 
playful humour; and has represented the various 
gradations of the Irish character, from the peer to 
the peasant, with admirable truth and vivacity 

That amiable writer has not employed her brilliant 
talents to flatter a party, or to excite popular dis 
content—but to alleviate the sufferings of the bum 
blest classes of her countrymen. Her voice came 
like a beam of light from heaven to those who lay 
in darkness and affliction: it was a gladness to 
‘those who deemed themselves friendless and deso 

late. Forthis she possesses the richest reward, the 
grateful affection of millions; and she has trea 
sured up for ber dying hour the purest of all consola 


i. her eye—which those who had ever an opportunity. tions 
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‘their father lay on his death-bed, a 
his last-born before life was ended ; the letter con- 
cluded with an earnest wish for Steinford’s instant 

| return to England. 

With the speed of lightning, he placed the packet 
in his bosom, and strode across the gallery, leaving 

Tue morning of that costly pageant, the bridal the courier alone, and surprised at his vehemence. 
of the Adriatic, had arrived—the dark canals of His frantic enunciation of their parting excited 
Venice were deserted, and the whole population of deep terror in the breast of Rosline, as he entered 
the city were gliding over the sea. The ocean- her apartment. No lamp bumed in the room, and 
breezes were soft and refreshing. The banners of the faint rosy tinge which gleamed in the east threw 
the gondolas fluttered gaily in the air: and all was a pleasing light on the snowy pillars and silken dra- 
blithe and beautiful. Near the state-vessel of the peries. 

Doge, floated the barge of the Duke de Faurini, ‘* Dearest Rosline, we must part,’’ he repeated 

one of Italy’s proudest and most respected nobles: in a trembling tone; ‘ but I will return again.” 

but the eye of the multitude was not turned tohim: — « Never—never,” said Rosline, in a low whis- 
his daughter—the last remaining prop of his house— per; ‘Steinford, I know full well the character of 
the beautiful Rosline—the bright flower of the you northern men; here, I hold you in a silken. 

Republican States—occupied the undivided atten- chain; there, its links will sever—absence annuls 

tion of those around her. the strongest tie of love.” 

Rosline was, at this period, entering her eighteenth *Rosline, dearest Rosline,”’ he returned, “‘ if 
year—the time when the females of the south pos- you value my future peace of mind, talk not in such 
sess that peculiar beauty, which unites the vivid a strain. Can you distrust my attachment ?”’—and 
loveliness of youth with the maturer grace of wo- he pressed her to his heart as he spoke—* may you 
manhood; hers were the true Italian embellish- be avenged if I forsake you! Sweet one, doubt 
ments : the vermillion lips—the clear brown cheek, not my truth.” 
over which the damask tinge rested—the dark) « Henry,’ exclaimed Rosline, disengaging her 
flashing eyes, bespeaking a heart formed for devoted self from his embrace, “ the original of this” (and 
love, mingled with an enchanting maiden delicacy, she drew from her bosom his picture) “ shall never 
to which often the Venetian females are strangers— cease to occupy my heart.” 
these were the few gems of worth an observer = « J swear, by the bright beams of that rising sun, 
could at first discover; the remainder glittered in that life itself shall fail to animate my frame, before 
the soul’s casket. But Rosline’s love—her first my love for thee shall be quenched.” 
love—and what love is so fervent as that of youth?! « Holy Mary!” she continued, bending before 
was given ; and the heart’s affection of one, whose the image of the virgin; “ register my vow. And 
vows were to her the world alone she could breathe, now, Steinford,” she added, “look on this scene 
she received. Who then wondered that the beau- once again ; morning has crimsoned the ocean, and 
tiful girl gazed not on the scene before her—that) the fresh air waves the orange boughs in the bal- 
the music’s strain was unheard—and the showy cony. When in Britain, if perchance you see yon 
spectacle was to her insipid? Surely, no one; the glorious luminary rise above your northern hills, 
man who pessessed her love was by her side—and, say, will you remember Rosline !—will one thought 
in his presence, the world’s pleasure and the city’s be here?” 
gaiety were tasteless. The youngest son of a noble, «* One thought?” said Steinford, reproachfully ; 
British family, possessed of high personal and men-, « will not this spot engross all? My daily fancies— 
tal beauty, the inheriter of a relative’s princely; my nightly dreams—all, all will be of thee. You 
fortune, aspired to the hand of Rosline, and became | wrong me—by my life, you wrong me, Rosline.” 
her accepted lover—her betrothed husband. | “ Saint Agnes grant I may,” she returned ; “but 

On the sparkling bosom of the sea there now my nurse, in days of old, bid me beware of English 
reigned an unbroken silence ; the Doge pronounced love: she used to say, the climate of the south fos- 
the well-known sentences, and the glittering ring) tered the passion of the Italians ; and that when the 
fell; then the loud clarions, mingled with the shout sky was ever cloudless, the heart would be ever 
of countless voices, rent the air ; the assembled fickle. You must think me silly ; but when a child, 
gondolas dispersed, and the living tide once more these words sank deep into my breast. Now to 
entered the city. The vows of attachment—the rest, Henry—I will prepare your repast before you 


CABINET. 
THD CONSTANT VENETIAN. 


'Tis a sad history :—The maid was slain 
By one who was ber lover. 





| 
> 


hurried accents of the Englishman—were again leave me,’’—and she bent her head to hide the | 


listened to, and prolonged—until the gilded bark warm tears, which fell rapidly. 
arrived at the marble steps of the Duke’s palace. “There will be no rest this day for me,’’ said 
The entertainment given that evening by the Steinford; “in an hour I shall be on my road 
Duke exceeded, in splendour and magnificence, ! therefore, my farewell must be brief.” 
the banquet of the Doge on the preceding morning.“ Rosline, you will see me again at Venice— 
But amid the beautiful and noble females who, then,’”’ he added, in a fond whisper, ‘‘ we part no 
graced the mansion, Rosline shone conspicuous ;\ more.” 
wandering with her lover through the long colon-| But the separation did not appear to affect the 
nades, in which a dim twilight reigned ; or, encir-| maiden sensibly; she repeated, in eager tone, ‘“‘ An 
cled by his arm, and mingling in the festive dance, hour, didst thou say? Wilt thou promise me to re- 
she was alike in an earthly paradise. But, alas! main one hour longer here 1” 
it was doomed to be transient, fleeting, and decay- “Surely, surely, dearest,’’ was the reply; ‘I 
ing ! promise you —your father, Rosline—I must see 
The clock of St. Mark tolled the third hour of him ere I depart. Once more, fareweil !—and he 
morning ere the guests departed; Steinford pressed clasped her to his heart again and again—then left 
the lip of his Rosline once more, and repeated the her: no sigh, no cry of agony burst from the lips of 
lengthened adieu—ever and anon casting a linger- Rosline ; the door closed, and he was gone. 
ing glance as she crossed the corridor to her own! The travels of one in haste to regain his native 
apartments. land, are generally void of interest; so it was with 
It was at that moment a messenger arrived at the Steinford’s ; his journey exhibited little variety 
palace, bearing a letter for the Englishman, which, and he arrived at the castle of his father in safety, 
he said required his immediate perusal; it was but too late. The last sigh of his parent had been 
from his native isle, from his brother: in it he said | breathed—the last prayer tor his welfare had been 


| 


| healed. 


nd desired to see murmured—and the senseless form was laid in its 


‘narrow bed, there to meet corruption. 
| The dreadful uncertainty, the feverish impatience, 
| of him who endeavours to hope the best, yet dreads 
_to hear the confimation of his fears, generally pro- 
duces intense grief, when the fatal truth is known. 
Henry’s sorrow was therefore deep, though unavail- 
ing, and he asked if happiness would ever more 
belong to him: his heart at that moment answered, 
No.—But what does not time accomplish ? 

The keen edge of affliction is destroyed; the 
moistened eye is dried ; and the wounded heart is 
Thus, then, it is through life. When the 
bosom is surcharged with misery, it is then obdu- 
rate to the voice of comfort; let a few months pass, 
and he who had before turned away, will listen 
with avidity. So it was with Steinford : the young 
recluse again mingled in society, and the laugh ot 
gaiety again played upon his lips. 

And where now was Rosline? Truly, it must 
be said, if she was thought of, it was casually :—ii 
her devoted attachment was remembered, it was 
only as a pleasant dream—a delightful vision— 
trom which the sleeper awoke to dread realities. 

But what had caused this change? What had 
turned Steinford’s affections from one to whom he 
had sworn everlasting allegiance '—one, in whose 
breast he would never, never be forgotten?’ The 
world had caused it. The voice of flattery had 
been poured in the ear of the rich and handsome 
Steinford ; the eye of an English maiden had beam- 
ed on him—and Rosline was forgotten. 

It is not that the heart of man is unformed to 
centre its affections on one object, and that one 
alone ; but itis the desire, the propensity, if [may so 
term it, of fettering the affections of many—of lead- 
ing crowds in his chains ; dealing life or death, by 
smiles or frowns. 

During this time the conscience of Henry did not 
slumber—and, when it reproached him, he would 
mingle in the dissipations of the city, and speed to 
the haunts of the profligate. A young Italian had 
constantly attended him, whether it was to the 
courtly feast, or the noisy revel; though it was evi- 
dent he was ill at ease in Britain. Those who re- 
garded the evident melancholy of the boy, would 
fain have persuaded Steinford to send him again to 
his native land: no feeling of pity instigated them ; 
they liked not the presence of ‘the familiar,” as 
he was termed; at their nightly orgies his scornful 
smile told of his contempt, and again his tearful 
eye spoke of sorrow for his master. 

One night, one eventful night, when, after a 
crowded ball, Henry conducted a lady, to whom it 
was said he was to be united, to her equipage, he 
motioned the Italian to approach—‘ Thy lady’s 
carriage,’ he exclaimed ; “seek for it, Julio :— 
thou must have him for thy page,’ he continued 
addressing his companion: but the boy started for- 
ward 

*« Nay, nay, it cannot be,” he remarked, trem 
ulously, “1 am no hireling to be transferred at 
will,’ and the deep flush on his hitherto pallid 
cheek bespoke his determination. 

“ Back, back, boy,” said Steinford, ina tone ot 


¢ 


if 


anger, thrusting him aside ; ‘“‘ you are unmindful « 
your station.” 

As he spoke, the countenance of Julio altered ; 
the crimson blood waxed faint; the flashing eve 
beamed not; the curled lip became still—he would 
have spoken—but, with a half-suppressed sigh, he 


| turned away to his errand. 


«?Tis a strange boy,’ again spoke Steinford ; 
©] met him at a post-house near Venice, where he 
told me a lamentable story of his love; and, min- 
gling his tale with well-timed flattery, induced me 
to engage him.’”’ The carriage of Lady Caroline 
M was, at this moment, announced ; presently 
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it was gone, and Henry departed. To a gambling- 
house in he proceeded ; he was now become | 


| 





in their prodigality of gold embroidery ; fans a yard 


i : pee 
| which seemed to contain the mines of Coromandel | disdain,” “ burning brain,” “ bleeding veins,” “‘ dy- 


ing strains,” and so on for seventeen stanzas. This 


an adept in fashionable vice, and “ Steinford, the long, with the sweetest French mounts—one was | was from the young Templar, I am certain; with 


gamester,” was his usual appellation. 

Those who have witnessed the haggard look, the 
convulsive laugh, the eager impatience, at the fall | 
of the dice, can alone paint the scene which pre- | 
sented itself to the gaze of Steinford ; but he heeded | 
it not, and soon was engaged in the game: the. 
stake was large—many thousands; he threw, and 
won. Infuriated at his loss, Henry’s antagonist | 
threw again, and again lost. Then it was that the 
frenzied beggar uttered a maniac yell, as he ex- | 
claimed, wildly—* My wife—my children—all, all 
are ruined '—I will not be unrevenged !’’—and, 
with frightful vehemence, he hurled a lamp which 
stood near at his more fortunate adversary: the 
blow was not doomed to descend on him. The boy, | 
Julio, had entered unobserved: on him the venge- 
ful missile fell: the dark-haired page received the 
blow. 

“* Noble boy, my life has been preserved by thee !”’ 
exclaimed Steinford, and he received the senseless 
form of the page in his arms. 

«* He does but faint,’ he continued, in a tone of 
alarm : “ Air! air !—let him have air !—it is only a’ 
swoon !”’ 

With speed the still lifeless form of Julio was 
borne to an open window. Steinford tore from his 
head a black fillet, which the boy said concealed a 
wound ; scar there was none; but on his snowy 
temple there appeared a deep gash, from which no 
blood issued. 

The handkerchief was now untied, and his vest 
opened—and, to the astonishment of all present, 
the white bosom of a female was exposed to view, 
while around her neck depended a miniature. 

Oh! that sight struck deeply on the heart of | 
Henry: he knew the portrait—he knew the dead 
girl’s form. 

**Rosline!”’ he exclaimed, in bitter anguish— 
“your vow has not been breken—you are indeed 
avenged !” 

He prayed fervently for his death—it came not— 
and he lived many, many years; but if a broken 
heart testified repentance, Steinford’s was sincere. 





SKETCHES OF MANNERS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





AN EXTRACT FROM 
THE DIARY OF A BEAUTY, 
AT THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE 

Wakep out of the most charming dream, news of 
the arrival of the old woman who carries on a con- 
traband trade in the Exchange, under pretence of 
selling millinery. 

In a very tolerable humour to receive her, owing 
to these said winnings, though vexed at being dis- 
turbed from such a slumber—I thought I was sail- 
ing down the Thames, like Cleopatra ; and that the 
trees were lighted up with coloured lamps, to do 
me honour; and the swans at Sion-house had golden 
chains about theirnecks; and that the superb Oros 
manes, for I shall never call Lord Paragon by any 
other name, stood on the shore to receive me, dress- 
ed ina blue-watered tabby coat, trimmed with silver. 

Gorgeous and magnificent as my dream was, | 
verily think Mrs. Cheatem’s smuggled cargo sur- 
passed it. Oh, how I longed to buy her whole stock! 
there were flowered silks with roses, daffodils, and 
china-asters, worked upon them as large as life ; 
and rendered more beautiful than life by being 
edged with gold and silver; a Genoa-cut velvet, 
with trees and birds, like nature itself; rich point 
ruffles, and a delicate Brussels apron, that was as 
fine asa cobweb. Then there were India muslins, 


, hearts,” “ darts,” 


the cottages had glass windows; very convenient, 
for one can peep through them, instead of betraying 
curiosity by taking a sly look, which every body 
sees, between the sticks. The shepherdesses in this 
charming landscape were dressed in jacques and 
petticoats, of the newest Parisian cut; nothing at 
all like them in London ! and the shepherds, so lan- 
guishing and graceful! one the very image of Oros- 
manes, in a blue court suit, and a sword by his side, 
who handled his crook as gallantly as if it had been 
my Lord Chamberlain’s wand of office. Oh! the 
ingenuity and the taste of these French people! 
Mrs. Cheatem asked a fortune for the fan; and as! 
was determined to secure it at any price, I could 
only afford to buy a can of essences, a pot or two of 
rouge, a wash for the skin, and a cake of amber 
soap ; for I just recollected in time, that I had pro- 
mised to go to the India warehouse in the city ; and 
if I delayed a day, that odious Lady Bullion would 
not leave a bit of china, or a gold fish, that was 
worth having. By the way, Frippery, my maid, 
had fished out of Mrs. Cheatem, that this disagree- 
able rich Lady Bullion, pads her shoulder and her 
hip. Indeed, I always suspect. d that left hip. Frip- 
pery says, that the devout Mrs. Cantwell, who goes 
to church three times a day, and rails at the play- 
houses, is her best customer for Cogniac and strong 
waters; and that Barbara Lovelace, the new beau- 
ty, spends all her money upon charms and fortune- 
telling. Who does she want to captivate’ I must 
find out. Memorandum.—This information has de- 
termined me not to trust any of my secrets to Mrs, 
Cheatem. 

Breakfasted and dressed ; wrote half a dozen notes 
while drinking my chocolate; one to Orosmanes in 
a feigned hand, signed Incognita, appointing a meet- 
ing in Spring-gardens, just to try whether he is so 
universal a Philander as odious Lady Bullion wishes 
to make him out. If he should prove faithless, and 
attend this assignation with a supposed stranger— 
what shall I do !—how shall I be revenged? In case 
of such an accident, I addressed a note to his rival, 
my Lord Worthless—a piece of penmanship, which 
I pride myself not a little upon, for it is just calcu- 
lated to inspire the highest degree of hope, and yet 
giving only that sort of encouragement which I can 
withdraw whenever it suits me so to do ; and as my 
lord is rather notorious for showing his love-letters, 
I did not sign my name, and took care to write every 
word by the dictionary, that I might not be dis- 
covered by my bad spelling. Memorandum. Have 
some thoughts of hiring a secretary ; it is a horri 
troublesome task for a woman of quality to be oblig 
ed to write like a clerk or a governess ; and I heard 
that impudent guardsman, Colonel Graceless, laugh 
at my Lady Duchess’s pot-hooks and hangers, as he 
calls them, on a card, whereon she had spelt coffee 
with a k. 

I this morning received three or four letters ; one 
which I knew, by the delicate fragrance of the per 
fume, before I opened it, to be from Paragon, my 
A barge to- 


charming, my elegant Orosmanes 
morrow to Richmond, and a collation at the Star 
and Garter. My dream is out: he must be a necro- 
mancer, and deal in magic arts; to be sure, I did 
give a strong hint of my wishes. Oh! what a dear, 
delightful man itis! Neither know the hand nor 
the seal of this second letter. My stars! a copy of 
verses subscribed Enamorata, beginning— 


* Lovely! beloved! and cruel fair '— 
“ Thy those bright charms, and by that heaven!y air 
* By all the flames that ‘neath your eye-lids glow 
“ One smile can raise me from profound despair 
“ One frown can plunge me to the depths below.” 
” 


‘* quivers,” “ shivers,” “ cold 


| such a delightful rural scene—a whole village, all | whom, for want of something better to do, I coquet- 


\ted the day I went to the Temple-gardens to see 
\the city companies embark for some vulgar festival. 
I wonder whether the lines are his own, or borrowed 
from Cowley, or Waller—I must punish his bold 

‘ness in presuming to send them ; for I shali never be 
able to queen it at court, if it be known that a Tem 

|plar pretends to my favour. The third pacquet con- 
tains anew poem, with Lord Bookworm’s profound 
respects. Deuce take his civility! now shall I be 
‘obliged to wear out my eyes in poring over printed 
paper, for it is quite the ton to read this young au- 
thor’s works, I am told; which makes it the more 
strange ; he must never expect to be patronized by 
the ladies, though the wits support him. For my 
part, I hate all reading, except love-letters; and 
now and then a paper or two of the Spectator, when 
there is any thing of fashion or of scandal in them; 
and absolutely detest poetry, unless it be MSS. ad 
\dressed to myself. If Paragon wishes to win me, he 
must woo me in Dryden’s blank verse. But I ought 
to be thinking of Lord Bookwori’s present.- 

Frippery shall read it to me while the man dresses 
my hair 

Mercy on me! I know as much about it as ever, 
for Mr. Papillote was so full of news, and my head 
was so bewildered with the brocaded petticoat, 
which the mantuamaker had just sent home, and my 
dream, and Torrismond’s speech to the Queen ot 
Grenada, and my new fan, and the fly-cap I have 
been trying for a whole week to invent, that I did 
not listen to a word of it; and if ] take it with me 
in the carriage, when I go into the city, I shall be 
sure to fall asleep over it, and tumble my head 
dress; and so come out of the coach just sucha 
figure as old Lady Routabout, when she has been 
obliged to sit through a sermon at Whitehall. 

But a guinea left! I protest those city excursions 
will absolutely make me a beggar; and now I find 
that I have not an earthly use for any thing I have 
bought; and the silk for which I haggled a full hom 
and a half, before he would abate sixpence in the 
yard, (and was obliged to gain my point at last by 
allowing the awkward, simple, goggling wretch to 
make me a speech, which he must have conned out 
of the cabinet of compliments, ) does not suit my com- 
plexion in the least, and is not, at all, genteel into 
the bargain, positively only fit for broad-faced al- 
derman’s wife to wear at my Lady Mayoress’s ball ; 
and the worst misfortune of all is, that I am grown 
out of all humour and conceit with my last new 
Cardinal, though I verily believe it has ‘ six thou 
sand yards of edging round it,” as my Lady Betty 
Modish, says ; for Mrs. Deputy Mazarine, the met 
cer’s fat spouse, sailed through the shop while I was 
tumbling over her husband’s goods, decked out in 
the very counterpart; her hideous red arms killing 
the colour by their fierce hue, and trapesing into 
the dusty street, with that trimming which was al 
together so extravagantly whimsical, and so be 
witchingly oufre, just to show the court lady that 
she could dress as expensively, ¢nd value her clothes 
as little as the best of us. Tl be revenged, for I'l 
give mine to Frippery, and send her to the shop t 
buy half-a-yard of Scotch gauze. This horrid wo 
man had the impudence to try to outbid me at the 
auction for a monkey, and a Chine 
the heat of my anger, | gave three times as much 
for the filthy things as they were worth, and let 
Lady Bullion run away with a cut cornelian neck 
lace, and a cage full of the prettiest avadavats that 
ever were seen. 

Went to the Mall in order to disperse my chagrin 
it was crowded to a most delightful excess with the 
best company, and nobody so well attended as my 
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self. Paragon not being there, I could not resist ac- | perfidious bese, treacherous, traitorous, deceitful 
tepting the devoirs of Lord Worthless, Colonel jdevil! Perjured, perjured man! I begin to hate 
Graceless, and half a dozen of their rakish compa- || F rippery; she could not get away, she says, with- 
nions, especially as I saw that Barbara, who, by oe ae promising another interview. To be taken by 
way, wore a frightful negligee, had cast her eyes |such a mawkin ! owing all her attractions to my cast 
upon Sir Charles Brilliant, one of the number ; and | clothes. Oh! patience, patience! I shall choke 
to take a lover from another woman, is sometimes a | with rage and mortification. Orosmanes! beloved 
more delightful thing than to receive the addresses |Orosmanes, how couldst thou betray this fond and} 
of the man of our choice ; she tore a finger from her | trusting heart? I'll be revenged, whatever it may 
glove and broke her fan in anger, whilst I tossed | cost : friends, fortune, nothing is too great a sacrifice. 
my plumes on high, and rallied with the most care- Oh! miserable woman that 1 am, why did I put him 
less air imaginable. Paragon, for I will not call him) jt this fatal test? 
Orosmanes, if he thus deserts his post, had no busi- | Tumbled and tossed all night, full of rage and des- | 
ness to be absent; and so I asked the whole set to) pair, feverish, sleepless; or if I slumbered, haunted | 
join our party to-morrow; the thing, of all others, by hideous dreams. Arose miserable, quarrelled | 
that I knew would vex him. Well, he should have | with all my tradespeople—what a time to choose to! 
been in the Park, and prevented it. send in their bills! Frippery is dreadfully awkward ; 
Returned home to dinner, dressed, and sate to} I wonder I could ever endure so clumsy a wench 
receive company. Paragon, ‘the dear, the unpara- about me. The yellow silk gives a jaundice tinge | 
goned Orosmanes, came in as charming as usual, in |te my cheek; the blue makes me look pale ; the 
an elegant dishabille, a-la-mode de Paris, and all pink is too deep a colour; the purple too sombre ; 
the rage in France, | am told; he brought the fa- and the green gives one the air of being forsaken 5 
shions and chit-chat in a letter from the ambassador. | nothing becomes me. Surely, | have not grown | 
In the midst of a most delightful conversation, Pa- old and ugly in one night. 
ragon suddenly recollected an engagement, and left | Returned from Richmond. Dreams always do 
me. | wonder whether Spring-garden was in his! §° by contraries ; I am sure my delicious vision has 
head. Heigho ! it has a very suspicious appearance.| not been fulfilled. Coquetted the whole way with | 
1 was just going to equip myself for the adventure, Lerd Worthless ; would not so much as speak or 
my heart misgiving me sadly, when the Countess look at Paragon, the paragon, as I used to call him. 
of Gadfly and her set rushed in, and insisted upon | Found fault with the whole entertainment, though, | 
to say the truth, nothing could have been devised | 


carrying me off to the play-house, to see a new tra 
called the music discord ; would not 


gedy : there was no escaping, so I was obliged to! more elegant: 
send Frippery to keep the assignation instead of go-|| permit an instrument to be touched ; then complain- |, 


ing myself; a dangerous experiment, for she has, ed of dullness. Told Lord Worthless that things | 
rather a genteel figure, and with the help of my would have been better under his management, and | 


cast clothes, and a few of my cast airs, might pass) that few people knew how to give a treat. My lord 
for a person of some condition in a mask. 

We all agreed, that is, our party, that the Muse) iim, at last; and then sate sulky, disappointed, and | 
of Tragedy died with Dryden. There were some ||wretched. Paragon looked so uncommonly hand- 
horrid people in the pit and gallery, who bad the some, and endured all my impertinence with such 


assurance to be of a different opinion, and obliged gentlemanly forbearance, that 1 could almost have 


us to attend, whether we would or not. | think! found it in my heart to forgive. Oh, the hateful 
that playhouses should be built with nothing but|jthought! his flirtation with my Abigail. Came 
boxes, to exclude the canaille; and I, who make it) home displeased with myself and all the world. 

a principle never to do what I am desired, was de Oh, heavens! such a discovery! what have | 
termined not to listen to a word of the play, though’ done? what shall I do? Frippery has contessed| 
there were some very moving things in it; so I prac-| such a plot. She calumniated Paragon, my true, 


tised a new way of flirting a fan, and reconnoitred) my matchless Orosmanes. Barbara Lovelace and 
the house, casting glances into the pit, to try if my Lady Bullion at the bottom of this base contrivance, 
charms would not mollify the brutes, and convert) only because I told the story of the lame hip, and 


their anger into admiration. Espying the Templar) drew Sir Charles from his dowdy love. Frppery 


| was abominably ill-behaved. 1 grew ashamed of 


from flying to him, confessing all my follies, and re- 
ceiving his last forgiveness—he will die. I am sure 
he will die. Oh, my beautiful, my faithful, my lost 
Orasmanes. I wish there was a convent in Eng- 
land, where I might take the veil. Interview too 
touching to be recorded. Frippery tells me that 
ishe thinks I have been too hasty in confessing my 
|faults, none so very heinous upon consideration ; 
‘particularly as it was only a flesh wound after all 
| But then, my reputation might have suffered, if I 
had not been reconciled to Lord Paragon ; for | 
| would not marry his rival for the world; and Para 
gon, the beloved, the tenderest and truest of adorers, 
looked so interesting in his robe de chambre, and 
his arm bound with a scarf—Heigho! men are ty 
rants ; he made hard terms with me, would not trust 
'me in town during his enforced absence; and the 
| only proof I could give of the sincerity of my con- 
trition, as he was very difficult of belief, as indeed 
well he might, was, the promise of banishing myself 
at my cousins in the country. And must I go? oh! 
odious, odious trees! ER 








W THE GLEANER. 


! — — - = 





A plain but excellent father had a son much given 
| to the pleasures of the toilet, who, coming home in 
a new fashioned bang-up, with something less than 

| a score of capes, was asked what kind of thatching 
| he had got on his shoulders.—‘* Capes, only capes 
| father !’—* So, so,” said the old man, passing his 
| hand over them; “ Cape Hatteras, Cape Henlopen, 
‘I suppose, and here,” clapping his hand on his head 
** is the light-house.” 

** As to jest, there be certain things that ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, religion, mat 
ters of state, and any man’s present business of 
importance, and any case that deserveth pity. And, 
generally, men ought to find the difference between 
saltness and bitterness. Certainly he that hath a 
satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
|so he had need be afraid of others’ memory.” 


** Have you dined ?” said a lounger to his friend 
“| have upon my honour,” replied he. “ Then, 
‘rejoined the first, “if you have dined upon your 
honour, I fear you have made a scanty meal.’ 


** Have you ever remarked that people who live 

( the most by themselves, reflect the most upon others , 
and that he who lives surrounded by the million 
never thinks of any but one individual—himself ?”’ 


among the ringleaders, I vouchsafed him a gracious, found a light guinea among the pieces with which 


look, merely to tantalize him, and disgust him with | 
| tabbinet so faded and worn, that it would neither! »4 by a man to whom he owed money, with a “ how 


the pleasure he had been deriving from the per- 
formances. The moment his eye caught mine, he 
‘lisappeared. Soon after, I saw him enter the boxes, 
full dressed, aping the air of a courtier, and looking 
like country John in his new livery. He deserved 
some punishinent for his audacity, in daring to ap 
proach me. I took no notice of him, returned his 
low bow with a stare and a frown, and sought for 
higher game. Sir Charles Brilliant was the man. 
Alas! poor Barbara, | believe 1 have undone all 
those spells that Mrs. Cheatem made such a profit 
of. What so fine a man could ever see in an ill- 
dressed doll like this insipid Miss Lovelace, I never 


could guess. The Templar, what is his vulgar | 
name! nettled at my neglect, assumed a domineer- | 


ing air, and joined his low faction in the pit in en 
forcing silence. Sir Charles, at my instigation, resist- 
ed this impertinent interference, and as Mincing says, 
‘I verily thought they must have /if.’’ I sat serene 
amid the storm, but, at last, the confusion became 
so intolerable, and the gallery people so abusive, 
that we were fain to retreat to our chairs. 
Came home in very good humour, but almost stun- 
ned by Frippery’s news. Paragon, Orosmanes no 


more, did meet her in Spring-gardens. Oh, the, 


Lady Bullion had bribed her, and Barbara’s crimson) @ojonel Bodens, who was very fat, being accost 
turn nor dye, and so, ina fit of remorse, she con- | gy ye do?”—* Pretty well, I thank you; you find 
fessed the whole conspiracy. I believe I beat her: | 7 joid my own.”—« Yes,” rejoined the other, “ and 
I would have turned the vile hussey out of doors, | ine foo, to my sorrow.” 
only that she is certainly clever ; and, besides, is ac- 
quainted with all my secrets ; so I made it up by | 
giving her my pink manteau; and I shall take care 
never to believe another word she says. I am de- 
termined to brave the matter out, and bring Paragon 
upon his knees, before I will confess myself to) Joseph Saveur, the eminent French mathemati 
blame ; though, to have made sport for my enemies, cian, was twice married. The first time he took a 
almost kills me with vexation—they shall never) very singular precaution; he would not meet the 
see it. | lady tillhe had been with a notary to have the con 
Dressed for the ball with more than usual care.) ditions which he intended to insist on, reduced int: 
|Bless me, how disagreeable ! here is that scanda-) writing, for fear the sight of her should not leave 
lous fellow, Gossip, full of news—Sir Charles and hin sufficiently master of himself. This, says D1 
the Templar have fought. Well, what do I care! Hutton, was acting very wisely, and like a true ma 
there would be a fop and a fool less in the world, | thematician, who always proceeds by rule and line, 
if both were killed. I don’t know that I had much’ and makes his calculations when his head is cool. 
to do in the business, except just egging on Sir A Mr. Succer Was pecentle married to o Mins 
Charles to say the most cutting things. Sleep. A punster said, “ what a flock of dreams 
| Worse and worse! another horrid duel, and I the will be produced.” 
; cause, Paragon and Lord Worthless ; Paragon dan- —_—_—_——__---— 
‘gerously wounded. I fainted away at the intelli-, . aay Greeaen 
| =" : | ere lies the body of John Mound 
gence, grew delirious; nothing shall prevent me . 


It has been remarked by Bonaparte, one of the 
most sagacious of modern observers, that there ne 
| ver Was a great man whose mother was not a wo 
man of superior qualities. 


Lost at sea, and never found 
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childhood led into captivity by a party of Indians ; and from | command of the great magician, they «pring, completely 
|| he:-extreme youth, ber early impressions soon wore away, | formed, into existence, not wholly free trom the blemishes of 
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Hope Leslie —We could not, perhaps, name a stronger proof | gradually assimilated to those of her rude associates She at 
of the mental supericrity of our own times, than the fact that | length becomes the wife of Magawisca’s brother—and. after 
female talent was never so much appreciated and encouraged || her marriage, an interview between the sisters is brought 
as at present. Within the last twenty years, a bost of lady I about. This is one of the most interesting incidents of the 
authors have adorned the literary ranks of our mother coan || story : it is beautifully wrought up, and is full of the most 
try, and have almost kept pace with the other sex in contri- I affecting touches of nature. The reader will perhaps wish 
buting to the intellectoal treasures of the nation. The pro- | to hear that the captive girl is reclaimed from savage life— 
ductions of Mrs. Radcliffe, the Edgeworths and Porters, of|| “ # consummation devoutly to be wished’’—but the author 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, and the gifted and accom: || could not effect it without a breach of probability. We find, 
plished wile of the celebrated Shelly, have, in their turns, di-|) as might naturally be expected, that the maiden continues 
vided public attention with the works of the master spirits of} discontented avd anbappy till she is able to return to her 
the are. From viewing this state of things in England, we! Indian iord. The narrative contains Many scenes and inci- 
are not surprised to find, that in our own country a similar) dents of a comic nature, and a pleasing vein of satire per 
impulse prevails, and that numerous pens, wielded by femi- vades many passages where the peculiarities of the colouists 


nine hands, have commenced a laudable competition with | are described. The reader will meet with investigations of 
those who once monopolised the trade of authorship. We | one or two supposed cases of witchcraft. Its excellence is 
might mention a large number of American ladies, whose ef varied and extensive, but we will not anticipate the enter 
fusions in prose and verse entitle them to a place among the tainment of the reader, by giving avy farther particulars.— 
favourites of genius The labours of some, it is true, have We strongly recommend Hope Leslie to his perusal, and 
| met with but poor return from a neglectful public; but the | trust that Miss Sedgewick will continue to favour the public 
good fortune of others, gives us reason to hope the day is) with ber productions. 
| not far distant when the efforts of all will be handsomely re-| 4, apology to the veader oF ta tens nasee hate tem 
warded Among the successful! female writers of the western | under the necessity of apologising for an exceptionable pas 
world, the author of Redwood stands conspicnous ; and we | eage or paragraph having inadvertently found its way into 
are happy to say, that her last work, whose title heads this | the columns of the Mirror. We bave ever, unless when pre- 
article, is worthy of being classed with that which laid the! | o1eg by accident, observed the most scrupulous care in 
foundation of her fame. Hope Leslie contains a narrative of) 4). respect; and we trust the reader will be catisSed that it 
events supposed to have occurred in Massachusetts, a few) i, with extreme regret we now take up the pen to crave his 
years after the first settlement of that colony ; and the pro indulgence for such an oversight. Asx we happened at the 
) fessed object of the story is to form a picture of the manners’ time to be too unwell to attend to business, and having the 
1 and state of society of that period. This object, we will | wemect conSdence ia the anther of the “ Bieth-Des Prophe 
7 venture to say, is admirably accomplished The stern spirit cy,” we omitted reading the portion of that story which ap- 
of liberty for which the settlers of New-England were dis peared iv our last number, until after the paper was printed. 
tinguished, clouded, however, by some dark shades of fana | On perusing it then, we were excessively mortified to find 
ticism and misguided zeal, is bere presented to our view | nor the author, Mr. Sumyen Lincoun Farmrurt vp, had 
° lively and glowing colours; and the mixture of noble and) py rein refccted, in the most virulent terms of invective, on 
atrocious traits which are blended in the character of the |, part of our country dear to our heart, and proverbial for 
aborigines, are delineated with equal truth Hope Leslie is) jy¢ prevailing virtue and enterprise of its inhabitants. This 
the heroine of the tale, and a personage who must become a_ obnoxious passage, we fear, may have given offence to many 
favourite with every reader. Being a native of England, | of our patrons. If so, we solemaly asoure them that no one 
| she received the early part of her education in that country 3) can deprecate the raacour and absurdity of its sentiments 
and though her youth is spentin the colonies, she fortunately | more than we do ladisposition alone prevented us from 
continues tree from the liberal prejudices of those around | perusing it previous to its insertion, which, had we done, it 
her. Hope, and her most intimate friend, who is rather | snould never have found admittance into the Mirror, We 
, demure and puritanical, but not less amiable, happen to) fee} assured the reader will take the said rhapsody for exactly 
\ be rivals for the aflection of Everal Fletcher; and some}! what itis worth—and pardon the remissness above explained 
\ well-wrought incidents of the story, acting upon the feelings) yy, promise that no similar offence shail ever occur hereafter. | 


1 the three young persons, call forth the exercise of their 

noble qualities, and give rise to an abundant display of that, Millon and Shakspeare.—This illustrious pair undoubtedly 
sharming kind of heroism, occasionally to be found in com. || deserve to rank foremost, uot only among the poets of Britain. 
mor life. After meeting with some of the usual trials of true but among those of modern times. They have generally been 


issuch as the reader would desire. None of the persons, some respects, there is a resemblaoce between them. They 
however, to whom the tale introduces us, claim so great a j both excel in delineating character, in displaying the opera 
share of our admiration and sympathy, as Magawisca, the || tion and effect of gigantic passions, and in unveiling the won 
daughter of an Indian chief. Io drawing the character of this | ders of the invisible world. Milton has portrayed the cha 
noble child of nature, the author seems to have taken some | acters, and unfolded the feelings, of ange!s and fiends.— 
hints from the celebrated Pocahontas, as, in many respects, | Shakspeare has done the same, but his angels and fiends are 
they are strikingly similar. To some, the maguanimity and |carnate. Milton pictures the loveliness of Eden, the glo- 
delicacy of feeling discovered in Magawisca may appear) Ties of heaven, the terrors of hell, and the awfal confusion 
unnatural and exaggerated, when attributed to a savage ; but, Of chaos.—Shakspeare, with his necromantic wand, brings to 
we firmly believe, that minds as lofty, and hearts as true and | Our view the regions of cochantment and the realins of fairies. 
sensitive, are to be found among the unsophisticated daugh- | Thus far we may trace a general similarity ; but it would be 
ters of the western wilds. In Magawisca we see the refine-| 19 Vain to look for minuter points of resemblance. Milton 
ment, not of education, but that which heaven itself has be-. Possessed all the advantages of learning ; but he is too fond 
stowed upon woman— of showing it, and it often appears rather obtrusively in his 
Spee ne productions. The fancy of Shakspeare was but little chas- 

A spark of that celestial fire | tened by classicai lore, neither were its fights encumbered 

With angels shared, by Allab given, by it. Shakspeare, perhaps, has more genius, but Milton 

To lift from earth our low desire — jomed to his a far greater store of talent and erudition." The 

a refinement which, where the germ of it exists, the fostering works of the two great poets are perused with feelings alto 
care of a tutor may improve and beautily, but none, save gether different. Milton fills us with admiration, bat not 
the Creator of man, can impart. It is in disclosing the secret | with enthusiasm; the beings to whom his lays introduce us 
and tender feelings of woman's heart that our authoress are of a different order from ourseives—they take no hold of 
chiefly excels; and in this she has shown her superiority to | our human feelings, and their joys or sorrows excite but little 
many eminent male writers. She is unusually happy in de- sympathy. Raised as they are above our sphere, we must 
pieting the less overwhelming emotions of our nature, but) avain and again survey them before we can become fully sen 
does not attempt the display of streng masculine powers.—)| siple of their magnitude and grandeur—we tnust pause and 
She gives us no conflicts of gigantic passion, or highly-| seflect ere we can sufliciently admire the creative power of 
wrought scenes of breathless terror, which communicate their! him who gave them existence. ‘The characters of Shak- 
chilling influence to the reader, nor any pictares of atrocity | speare, on the contrary, claim with us at first sight the kin 
whose colours have the strange charm of appalling us, while) dred of humanity, and feeling and admiration arise simulta- 
they rivet our attention. We do not mention this to detract, neously within us. ‘The creations of Milton appear the truits 
trom the merits of the work, but merely to show in what de- | of invention and labour: the mind has wandered far to find 
partment the author most excels. Hope Leslie needs no! the models for their coastruction, and long and incessantly 
other attractions than it already possesses, to become de-| toijed to fashion them to the requisite form. But those of 
servedly popular. We must not, ere we conclude, omit to) Shaks 
mention a circumstance from which great interest is derived, 
and which does much credit to the author's inventive powers 
Faith Leslie, the sister of the heroine—they were christened 
Hope and Faith, after the puritanic fashioa—was in ber early 


* If the reader wishes to see the difference between genius and 
talent explained, we refer him to No. 57 of the Mirror, in which is 


quoted an elegant extract on that subject, from the pen of James G 
Brooks, Esq. the editur of the Moraing Cvurie 








lovers, the road to happiness is smoothed, and the conclusion considered as belonging to classes almost opposite; yet! in 


peare seem produced by inspiration alone :—at the | 


| her native language was forgotten, and her habits and feclings || nature, but without any mark left by the hand of art 


The Sandwich Islands.—lt seems, from the most unbiassed 
| accounts, that the efforts of missionaries on these islands of 
jthe Pacific, have produced efficacious and wondertul effects. 
The inhabitants, who were formerly a naked, ignorant, and 
savage horde, amoog whom human sacrifices and infanticide, 
| and other frightful vices, were frequent, have, by the exer- 
tions of a few pious individuals, become an orderly, Chris 
tianised, and almost civilized body of people. They now 
‘clothe themselves in a becoming manner, practice many of 
the more common and useful arts of life, and assemble re- 
gularly, in commodious buildings, for public worship The 
majority of them are able to read and write; and they have 
books printed in their own language. The thanks of the 
world are duc to those who have thus added one more to the 
civilized nations of the earth 


Park Theatie —In what a wonderful age is our lot cast’ 
In the olden time, 


“ The poet's eye, ina five frenzy rolling 


* Glanced from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 


but the author of * The Burning of the Kent, Fast Indiaman, 

forsaking heaven and earth, shakes the dust from off his feet 
quits old terra firma, and at once boldly endeavours to plant 
the drama on the ocean. This is literally 
upon the waters’’—stnking out a new path upoo the © path 
For the first attempt, our anthor has pitched 


* casting his work 


less deep.” 
upon the Bay of Biscay ; we suppose the next thing will be 
Atlantic ;" though 


without joking, we know of few places where richer mate 


|** Scenes on the Pacific,” or * Lite on the 
rials or finer combinations could be found lor a pleasant petite 
jcomedy, than are sometimes te be met with in the clegant 
cabins of our Liverpool packets To return, however, to 
ie lhe Burning of the Kent;"’ we certainty think that, though 
rather deficient in wit and humour, there is unquestionably a 
good deal of fire and flash about ut, and that the coldness of 
‘the dialogue isin a great degree compensated by the warm! 
of the incidents. The most injadicious thing about the mat 
ter is the season of the year in which the manager bas though! 
proper to bring it forward ; io the winter months, no doubt 
could have been entertained of its success, ‘The machinery 
lis well managed, and the scenery excellent; and, let the 
materials be what they may, a good actor or actress will ge- 
nerally make something out ofthem. Mrs Hilson was even 
affecting, for afew minutes, in the scene where she discovers 
that her child is left behind on the wreck. We humbly sub- 
mit, however, that the piece had better be laid aside tll Ja 
{ onary, when the Kent may be burnt to manilold advantage 
| taking, as it will, the cold, damp chill, from the atmosphere 
so that the audience at the Park may be warmer, more com 
fortable, and freer from colds, coughs, and influenza, than 
| any audience in the city of Gotham 


Chatham Theatre.— This pleasant summer theatre is rapid 
‘ly regaining its original respectability. Several performers 
of merit have recently been added to the company, and 
every thing appears to be conducted in a spirited and enter 

prising manner, Signora Papants is a decided favourite, and 
many think that she has no superior in the opera in this 
country —always save and excepting the incomparable Sig 


norina. This is bigh praise—but go—jadge for yourselves. 


New-York Theatre —The bailet of the Deserter is the 
most complete and interesting piece of the kind we eve: 
witnessed on this, or any other stage Madmlles. Celestine 
and Lengis, trom the Paris opera house, who arrived here « 
few days since, are engaged, and will shortly make their ap 


pearance. Curiosity is again on tiptoe 


Broadway Tiwatre.—‘This establishment is dished, and the 
actors (many ol them possessing fine talents) are again in « 
quondary. They certainly the merriest set of ruined 
creatures we ever saw 
rather a sad situation, and being told that they were unable 
to settle the rent, with a liberality which is recorded to his 
forgave them the debt’ We have no 
but we cannot close this paragraph 


ire 


Mr. Simpson, finding his tenants in 


honour, generously 
room for particulars, 
without wishing all poor undone beings opon the world’s wide 
stage, such landlords as Me Simpson 


Items.—Monday is set apart, exclusively, for the accommo 
dation of the ladies, at the salt water floating bath, foot of 
Warren street. Noah says they come out as fresh as sea 
aymphs—glossy hair, liquid eyes, ruby lips, rosy cheeks, and 
flesh firm and trausparent. What does the Major know about 

| these things? 
|) Mrs Knight gave her third and last concert at Philadelphia 
}on Monday evening. 

Madame Malibran was received at Philadelphia with great 
applause; her concert was very oumerously attended, and 
the audience testified their delight by repeated plaudits 

Madame Mara, the once celebrated vocalist, who is now 
| living, at an advanced age, in Russia, has announced ber in 

tention of giving ber cenuine memoirs to the world, in con 
sequence, as she says, of the erroneous ones which are in cit 
culution. 
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ST. MARK’S EVE." 


A NORTHUMBRIAN LEGEND 


Tuey told her, on this mystic eve, 
How many a maid was wont to weave 
A wreath of every fairest flower, 
Culled at the dewy evening hour ;* 
And, lit by day’s last lingering smile, 
To leave it in the ruined aisle 

Of the lone abbey: who would dare, 
At midnight hour, to seek it there, | 
Should see the bridal train sweep by, | 
Aud all love’s shadowy pageantry ; | 
The future bridegroom and his bride 
(Her shadowy likeness) by his side ; 
As many bride’s-maids should be seen 
As future months should intervene 
Before the wedding-day ; for she, 

Ere the twelvemonth, a bride should be. 


But then, again, there ran a tale 
Of funeral rites and corpses pale, 
Of sable bier, and drooping pall, 
And broken, blighted coronal. | 
Wo to the hapless maid, whose eye 
Might meet these omens ; she should die 





The tear half brightened Eveline’s eye, } 
She scarce suppressed the rising sigh, 1 
But a deep blush her cheek o’erspread— i} 
“Ves, L will go,” the bright smile said, } 
That tinged her lip - - - - - - | 
- « = + + + and whisperingly | 
The breeze of night came floating by, | 
When Eveline crossed the lonely vale, 
Lit by the glow-worm's taper, pale ; 
Her bounding step so light, so fleet, | 
Scarce gemmed with dew her flying feet; | 
But fearfully she looked around, 
And started at each passing sound : | 
From the far village, e’en the breeze | 
That played among the rustling trees— 
Or murmur of the crystal rill, 

That rippled down the neighbouring hill— 

(Familiar sounds, from childhood dear)— 

Now urged her flight with wings of fear 

At length she stopt, and gazed awhile 

Upon the venerable pile, 

That dim in shadowy beauty lay, 

Lit by the soft and straggling ray 

Of the cloud-captured moon, no light 

But hers illumed the brow of night; 

Save where the murky clouds were rent 

That veiled the starry firmament, | 

And the pale scattered gems of night } 

Peeped forth with dim and broken light 

Beside a cypress tree, whose gloom 

O'er-canopied a stately tomb 

Of richest marble, fearfully 

Still Evelyn lingered ;—suddenly, } 

Upon her startled ear, there fell | 

The deep tones of the abbey bell, ! 
{ 
| 








Which, from its ivy-mantled tower, 

Tolled forth the solemn, midnight hour 
Each stroke, that seemed the knell of death, | 
Blanched Eveline’s cheek, and stopt her breath ; i 
Shot like an ice-bolt to her heart, | 
And froze her powerless to start. | 
it ceased—she breathed—the blood again 
Mantled her cheek and throbbed each vein | 
She strove to nerve her trembling heart 
Too prone to act the woman’s part. 
One moment more—the porch is past— 





She stands within the aisle at last ' | 
The silent mansions of the dead | 
Re-echoed to her hurried tread ; ! 
BUR STAT ENP il 





$ still a popular superstition in some parts of Northumberland, 
that if a maiden leave a garland in the church on St. Mark's Eve, and | 
fetch it away at midnight, she will see a bridal procession; the bride || 
and bridegroom, the shadowy likeness of herself and destined bus-, 
band, followed by as many bride’s maids as months will pass before | 
the wedding-day, which will assuredly happen within the year. Or, 
she may behold funeral rites; and, in that case, she will be buried! 


before the followlog St. Mark’s Eve.—Hone 


No sounds disturbed the silent night, 
And the few scattered rays of light 

But served to show the deeper gloom 
That reigned within this living tomb. 
But far the envious clouds were driven, 
That veiled the bright expanse of heaven ; 
And from her throne the queen of night 
Diffused her broad, unbroken light ; 
Her bright, far-searching beams illume 
The long-drawn aisle, and fretted dome, 
And arch, with carving richly wrought, 
And the tall graceful column ; aught 
That envious darkness had concealed, 
The soft and silvery light revealed. 

But chief its trembling radiance shone 
A Gothic oriel full upon ; 

An arch of curious architrave 

Was tripled over it, and gave 

A sombre sadness to its light ; 

Its panes were diamonded, and dight 
Innum'rously with splendid dyes 

And quaintly blazoned heraldries, 

An altar rose the arch beneath, 

And on it lay the mystic wreath, 

And Eveline’s self was kneeling there ; 
‘Scaped from her hat of straw, her hair 
Fell richly o’er the snowy breast 

On which her clasped hands were prest 
As though to still its throb; her eye 

Oft wandered round her fearfully. 
Perchance ‘twas night-wind’s dewy sigh 
Sealed with a poppied kiss her eye ; 

For ‘neath its silken fringed lid 

It drooped ; her cheek reclined, half hid 
Mid auburn ringlets ; slumber stole 
Resistless o'er her wearied soul ; 
Slumber, whose dreamy influence brouglit 
(So Fancy feigned) her waking thought. 
She heard, wherein the cloisters meet, 
The light approach of maiden feet— 
She heard where rose the bridal song, 
Floating the lengthened aisles along ; 
The strain approached near and more near, 
With choral swell, full, soft, and clear— 
At length those accents met her ear : 


BRIDAL SONG. 


"Twine myrtle with the ever-green, 
Raise we now the bridal song, 
While echoes thus the strain prolong 

To Reuben and fair Eveline. 
Thus we strew thy path with flowers, 
Earnest of the future hours ; 
Love's snowy myrtle-buds hang o’er you, 
And youth's bright ever-greens before you ; 
While our blooming wreaths surround, 
Let the choral strain resound ; 
And whispering echoes chant between 
To Reuben and fair Eveline. 


At once the maiden train divide— 
She saw her lover, and, for bride, 
A second self stood by his side, 
Encircled in her Reuben’s arms, 
Who hung enamoured o’er her charms 
“ Tis he! ‘tis he!’ the slumberer cries 
And, dreaming still, essayed to rise 
The effort her light slumbers broke, 
And, with a starting sigh, she woke 
She threw a timid glance around— 
She was alone—nor sight, nor sound, 
Disturbed the death-like stillness round 
‘ And is it but a dream !""—she sighed— 
An answering sigh to hers replied— 
An arm was round her slender waist— 
A hand the blooming chaplet placed 
On her loose tresses ; whisperingly 
A voice said, “‘ Eveline, ‘tis 1!"— 
She turned—and Reuben stood before hier— 
His longing arms extended o'er her ; 
She sank upon her lover's breast— 
He whispered, as her lip he prest— 
* "Tis ours, my Eveline, to achieve 

The visions of this mystic eve.” 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MAY FLOWERS. 


I walked among the bright May flowers, 
The children of the Spring— 

There hung a thoughi of brighter hours 
On every blossomed thing. 


I plucked a primrose, and it brought, 
E‘en with its fragrant breath, 

A deep, a dark, a silent thought, 
Of friendship, lost in death. 


And yet it mocked me with its bloom, 
And glowed beneath my eye ; 
Unconscious of its own sad doom, 
To droop, to fade, and die. 


I saw the wood-pink, growing wild, 
As in those joyous hours, 

When life’s first hopes and pleasures smiled 
In Nature’s rural bowers. 


It seemed with fresh, unaltered look, 
To chide my mournful gaze ; 

But oh! its leaves, like memory’s book, 
Were filled with other days. 


The record told of brilliant beams, 
Of evanescent bliss, 

Of sanguine hopes, of golden dreams, 
All sunk in time’s abyss. 


I pulled it from its heathy bed, 
And twined it in my hair: 

Gay fancy’s wilding flowers were dead, 
And that soou withered there. 


An emblem, in its loveliness, 
And shortness of its date, 

Of joys which first the young heart bless— 
Then leave it desolate. 


But thought was changed—a little flower 
Next met my roving eye, 

Whose “ still, small voice,”’ possessed a power 
From which ! could not fly. 


It was the snow-drop, pure and fair, 
As winter's robe of white— 
How could it, in its beauty, wear 
A look so coldly bright? 


That coldness fell upon my heart, 
And froze it in its youth ; 

And yet that flower would seem a part 
Of purity and truth. 


The modest violet hung its head, 
As if to mourn the gloom, 

Thus o’er my thoughts and feelings spread, 
While Spring was in its bloom, 


Oh ! it was all too bright for me, 
Too beautiful and sweet ; 

The buds, the blossoms, on each tree 
‘The flowers beneath my tect 


The birds were singing o’er the green, 
In sweet melodious tones ; 
It was a gay and lovely scene, 


For gay and happy ones. Estetce. 
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